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SPEAKING VS. READING 

A DISCUSSION OF THE CHICAGO PLAN OF 
TEACHING FRENCH 



By Francis M. Froelicher 



A SERIES of Articles entitled "French Course of Study" 
appeared in the Modern Language Journal (Feb. to May, 
1919) outlining the procedure in the Chicago University High and 
Elementary Schools. It serves as an example 'par excellence' 
of the extreme ends reached in recent modern language instruction. 
A study of the underlying principles involved in this article is here 
set forth. As all but the first instalment deal rather with materials 
and methods, this discussion will be confined to the subject matter 
of the first article. 

The "Direct" method of teaching foreign languages has met 
with widespread approval and has led to a more extensive study 
of at least one such modern language. It has been ratified in full 
or in part by scores of teachers who could not possibly use it and 
has been enthusiastically supported at language meetings all over 
the country. It is valuable if used with discretion and together 
with thorough grammatical work in our own tongue, but it has 
overemphasized the element of learning to speak. 

The amount of time to be devoted to a given subject depends 
on our conception of its aims and values. The writer disagrees with 
the principles guiding the Chicago system because he does not 
believe in the "Direct" method except as supplementary, and he 
does not believe that more than three years of the combined 
elementary and high school courses should be devoted to the 
study of any modern foreign language. No issue, however, is 
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taken with the Chicago plan except where underlying principles 
are involved. It has little novelty for the teachers who have been 
steeped in this sort of material for several years, and is at the same 
time so detailed as to be of the greatest service to those who might 
find it hard to draw up for themselves a logical outline for direct 
application. 

The following statements are taken verbatim from the article 
under, discussion : 

1. French is a living language and should be taught as such. 

2. The aim of the study of French is to learn to speak, to write, 
and to read French for practical purposes as well as for literary 
study and appreciation. 

3. (a) It possesses, of course, disciplinary value. (Professor 
Nitze quoted) "Solid training in pronunciation by phonetic 
methods will develop the student's capacity for articulation in 
general, his auditory perception, his observation and judgment." 

(b) The practical significance of this point has recently been 
shown by the fact that men in officers' training camps were 
refused commissions because of their inability to enunciate dis- 
tinctly. 

4. The study of French has, however, a special utility. It is 
indispensable for travel and service abroad. 

5. The cultural value of a knowledge of French has been even 
more largely recognized than its utilitarian importance. 

6. Finally, the careful study of a different idiom develops 
the linguistic sense and produces, as perhaps its most valuable 
result, a keener appreciation of the mother tongue. 

1. "French is a living language and should be taught as such." 
This axiom is at the root of recent modern language instruc- 
tion. It is the sudden recognition of so obvious a fact that has led 
to equally sudden departures from former methods and to numer- 
ous radical conceptions of aims and values that are as misleading in 
their lack of logic as the conceptions they displaced. Progressive 
teachers treat French as a living language, but it does not follow 
that eight years of elementary and secondary teaching should be 
devoted to French as a major subject as in the Chicago plan. 

2. "The aim of the study of French is to learn to speak, to 
write and to read French for practical purposes as well as for 
literary study and appreciation." 

If this statement Is true, it involves numerous implications. 
It is necessary to study these implications in order to discover 
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which of the three aims (speaking, writing and reading) is most 
weighted. The system under discussion bases its conclusions on 
the theory that they are here written in a descending scale of 
importance, while the writer believes reading to be most impor- 
tant and his reasons will be discovered in the succeeding para- 
graphs. 

3. (a) "It possesses, of course, disciplinary value. (Professor 
Nitze quoted) "Solid training in pronunciation by phonetic method 
will develop the student's capacity for articulation in general, his 
auditory perception, his observation and judgment." 

The disciplinary value of any subject is not enough to project it 
on the program of studies. It is generally agreed that a subject has 
no a priori disciplinary value, and psychologists have concluded that 
disciplinary value is derived in the mechanical process of learning 
and not in the content of a given subject. To attempt to justify the 
extensive-intensive study of French on the grounds of Formal Disci- 
pline is therefore invalid. Granted that there is a disciplinary value 
in any subject, there is always the corollary of identical elements 
in the learning process, and with respect to a program of studies, 
this fact merely proposes French to our consideration, but does 
not make it any more important than the study of any other topic 
full of learnable content. 

The remarks quoted from Prof. Nitze involve the same stress 
of conscious correlation. These assertions may be brought 
forward for the study of any subject. If the cerebral pathways 
are susceptible to general disciplinary treatment, it does not mat- 
ter what subject we may select, but the results will depend solely 
on the methods of teaching. The content of a given subject will 
therefore determine its place in the curriculum. If a pupil studies 
French, his auditory perception of French is developed; it is 
developed for other languages only in so far as correlation 
is emphasized. To say that it develops observation and judgment is 
to use again the abandoned theory of Aristotle that the mind 
is endowed with certain faculties and that the business of educa- 
tion is to train these. 

3. (b) "The practical significance of this point has recently 
been shown by the fact that men in officers' training camps were 
refused commissions because of their inability to enunciate dis- 
tinctly." 
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It is hardly necessary to refute the use of this as an argument 
for the extensive study of French. Of all methods of training to 
enunciate distinctly, the laborious and intensive study of French 
pronunciation is probably the least direct, economical, or effica- 
cious. 

4. "The study of French has, however, a special utility. It is 
indispensable for travel and service abroad." 

This type of statement leads to an absurdity. Few if any 
travelers visit France alone. If what the article asserts is true, 
even the casual traveler will have to devote his lifetime to the 
mastery of language speaking ability. The value of a knowledge 
of French is isolated. If we devote this much time and energy to 
the study of French, what are we to do in other countries? 

As for service abroad: there is a very small number of our 
graduates that emigrate to foreign countries for commercial 
or other service. If military service is referred to, it is only a 
passing phase. The writer has had personal experience as a civi- 
lian in France and other European countries and has met many 
travelers who have intelligently examined the parts of Europe that 
interested them without facility in using the various languages. 

5. "The cultural value of a knowledge of French has been 
even more largely recognized than its utilitarian importance." 

The cultural value of French is unquestioned but does not 
involve the ability to speak French. The folk lore of a nation; 
its institutions, its evolution socially and its progress in the arts 
and sciences, are all stored in its literature. Only the specialist 
in French life and letters or in French political and commercial 
affairs needs to use the spoken word. We can not arrange our 
program to meet the needs of less than five per cent of our pros- 
pective graduates. 

6. "Finally, the careful study of a different idiom develops 
the linguistic sense and produces, as perhaps its most valuable 
result, a keener appreciation of the mother tongue." 

The linguistic sense is another cultural value as is also a keener 
appreciation of the mother tongue. The former is relatively insig- 
nificant if conditioned by facility in speaking and the latter is 
capable of higher development thru the study of Italian. Looking 
into past experience, we do not find that our men of letters had a 
speaking knowledge of foreign languages, but we do find that our 
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American writers have written our language with the deepest and 
broadest appreciation, without any speaking knowledge of French 
or other modern languages. 



The 'natural' way to learn to speak French is, of course, in 
France, and any other method is highly artificial and ineffective. 
With a background such as the two or three year High School 
course offers and any additional increment from a college course 
or special work in pronunciation, idiom, and vocabulary, the 
student can learn in France within six months infinitely more 
of the spoken language than in six years of the work offered at 
Chicago. Recognizing this, European students who need foreign 
languages spend a part of their time in the households of neigh- 
boring countries. It may be said in reply to this that only a few 
Americans have the opportunity to go to France. Why then do they 
need to know how to speak French at all? Children's fancies in our 
own tongue, their interests, their hopes and dreams, are full of the 
joy of life because they are charged with the native atmosphere 
of our institutions. We cannot supply this atmosphere and make 
their fancies even temporarily French. One must live with a 
foreign language in order to speak it; he must perform all of his 
acts on the basis of it and speak it morning, noon, and night. The 
American child has a diversity of other studies that he must attend 
to and for nine-tenths of his waking time he must thrust French 
utterly from his mind if he is to succeed. In view of this, is it 
possible, even under the best school conditions, to teach children 
to speak French? Is not the best that can be hoped for, on the one 
hand, a superficial and sometimes merely a showy ability, to say 
everyday and witty things in French or, on the other hand, to say 
a few things well within one or two restricted fields? The latter 
ability is chiefly of value as a fraction of fluent speaking knowledge, 
but an insignificant fraction of pupils use it for this. 

The same argument may be directed against the study of 
French folk lore, cutoms, songs and games, etc. We do not seem to 
realize that we have sufficient business in hand when we try to 
make American children into good citizens without trying to make 
them French children at the same time. Much of the German 
war propaganda was fostered in this country when this same 
method was applied to the study of German. 
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The reading of French books is pursued by relatively few 
people. It is far more likely, however, that we shall have to use 
printed French from time to time, both thru reference to French 
authority and for purposes of reading French literary products in 
the original, than that we shall need to speak. The specialists 
have occasional recourse to French sources. The time that the 
Chicago school proposes to spend in getting ready to perform 
these acts is wholly out of proportion, both to the needs of the 
pupils and to the results obtained. The last three years of the 
High School offer sufficient material as a background, and the 
specialist can continue his work in college or elsewhere. 

The cultural value of French is for those who make an advanced 
study of the language and is derived from the literature, life and 
customs of the people. Too much time cannot be spent upon this 
if it is concomitant with a student's life work, but such value is 
derived at college and in maturer years. Even in the High School 
the cultural value is almost entirely propadeutic. 

The plan involving an extensive study of any modern foreign 
tongue inevitably raises the question: What shall we include in 
the last year's course of study? The college requirements have 
been met and the pupil is ready to meet new language difficulties 
while still too inexperienced to appreciate masterpieces in a foreign 
tongue. The Chicago article offers this solution: "The fourth 
year begins with a short survey of French Literary History and 
then studies in detail the Romantic School of French Literature." 
Is the maturity of High School experience adapted to this work? 
Is it not the exceptional student alone who can derive the benefit 
that is more appropriately derived in college? It is to be noted, 
however, that in the Chicago plan only a small proportion of those 
who begin their French at the opening of the elementary course, 
continue it thru the four High School years. The majority, 
therefore, cease studying French before they are matured. This 
means a serious break in continuity for those who pursue the 
study of French in college. 

The ability to write French will be used by very few, and unless 
they have lived in France they will doubtless refer to their books 
for constructions and vocabulary, no matter how great the extent 
of their study. 
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Thus it appears that the significant aim of French teaching is 
cultural and involves the ability to read in French with under- 
standing, ease, and rapidity. Inasmuch as books likely to afford 
cultural value are appreciated only by maturer students, the 
function of the High School is to prepare the student to read 
French intelligently and without having to translate as he reads. 
This is possible in two years of High School work and may be 
better done in three. It provides the frame work on which to 
build either in the college or in the vocation. In order to secure 
the best results, it is necessary to use enough spoken French in the 
classroom to ground the pupils thoroughly in their pronunciation 
and in a feeling for construction and idiom. 

In speaking of values for social intercourse in travel or in this 
country Prof. Inglis 1 says: 

"1. That such direct and specified values are undoubted and 
unquestioned for some individuals. 

"2. That such values are limited and contingent, i.e., they may 
be very great for a limited number of individuals and little or lack- 
ing for others. As a matter of fact they are important for a very 
restricted number of individuals, helpful but to an insignificant 
degree for a few others, and totally lacking for the large majority 
of secondary school pupils. Certainly less than five per cent of 
the pupils who study German in the secondary schools of this 
country will ever have the slightest need of utilizing that language 
for purposes of social intercourse and certainly less than one per 
cent of all pupils attending the secondary school will find such 
values in that study. The case is much the same for the study of 
French for purposes of social intercourse. The contingency that 
such a small proportion of secondary school pupils may have this 
opportunity (not need) for the use of a foreign language for such 
purposes cannot justify any important position for the study of a 
foreign language in the public secondary school." 

These remarks of Professor Inglis indicate the restricted value 
of a speaking knowledge of French from the utilitarian standpoint. 

As a matter of fact the writer does not wish to 'prove too much.' 
To maintain our social standards and to cooperate with other states 
in the interest of our common purposes, it is well for us all to know 

1 Principles of Secondary Education. Alexander Inglis. Riverside Textbooks 
in Education, Houghton-Mifflin & Co. 1918. P. 453. 
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something of each other's languages and in consequence to be able 
to understand one another's motives. The Chicago plan seems to 
rest on the theory that it is best to specialize in one language. 
The writer believes that such specialization should be reserved 
either for the college or for apprentice time in the vocation. 

The Park School, 
Baltimore. 



